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double-basses and timpani but they 
must come. I am teaching three 
evening classes, one, a community 
chorus, which gives promise of a fu- 
ture and a spread of the idea, one in 
sight reading and one in orchestral 
playing. 

At some future time I will write 
at length concerning our plan for 
outside credit of music in the High 



School. I am giving this phase care- 
ful consideration at this time. 

I have given you a skeleton of 
Washington Public School musical 
conditions and hope to be able to pre- 
sent them in flesh and raiment to the 
National Supervisors' Conference 
two or three years hence when I 
hope they may decide to come to 
Washington. 



Music For Children" 

By Thomas Whitney Surette 



While it is doubtless true that 
there are numberless prosperous 
American families in which the 
words 'art' and 'literature' mean 
nothing whatever, this condition is 
due, in most cases, not to lack of 
time, but to lack of inclination. We, 
like other people, do what we like to 
do. No real attention is paid to the 
cultivation of a love of the beautiful 
in childhood; very little attention is 
paid to it in the educational institu- 
tions where we are trained; so we 
grow up and enter upon life with a 
desultory liking for music, with a 
distinct lack of appreciation for poe- 
try, and with almost no interest in 
painting or sculpture. 

And this condition is likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish as time 
goes on, until, having finally arrived 
at moments of leisure and finding 
that neither our money nor any other 
material possession gives us any deep 
or permanent satisfaction, we turn to 
beauty only to be confronted with 
the old warning: 'Too late, ye can- 



* Selections from a stimulating article in 
the March, 1916, Atlantic Monthly. 



not enter now.' For we have arriv- 
ed at the time when, in Meredith's 
phrase, 'Nature stops, and says to 
us, "Thou art now what thou wilt 
be." ' For this capacity for under- 
standing and loving great books and 
paintings and music has to grow 
with our own growth and cannot be 
postponed to another season. The 
average American man is supposed to 
have no time for these things. He has 
time, but he refuses to turn it into 
leisure. 

The intellect of man, in itself, is 
never supreme or sufficient. Feeling 
or instinct is half of knowledge. 
'Whoever walks a furlong without 
sympathy,' says Whitman, 'walks to 
his own funeral drest in his shroud.' 

Our object is therefore to suggest, 
first, that the perception of beauty 
is, in the highest sense, education; 
second, that music is especially so, 
because it is the purest form of beau- 
ty ; and, third, that music is the only 
form of beauty by means of which 
very young children can be educat- 
ed, because it is the only form acces- 
sible to them. 



